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€#Tuis publication is the successor of the Inte 
¢ AMERICAN FARMER, 


which ‘is discontinued,) and is published at the same 
@fficé, at five dollars per year, payable in advance. 
When this is done, 50 cents worth of any kind of seeds 


fiand will be delivered. or sent to the order of the sub-: 


scriber bar with his receipt. 
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A Carv.—Those of the subscribers to this pa- 
per, who happen to owe any thing on the books of 
the old American Farmer, are respectfully remind- 
ed, that the two concerns are entirely distinct, 
being no longer kept in the same office nor even 
the same city. The conductor of this paper is not 
the agent for the settlement of the American Far- 
mer accounts, nor is the agent for the latter, in 








any manner, authorised to act for this paper. In- 
stances of missending letters to each instead of the 
other, have recently occurred, which render this 


notice necessary. 





Tne prouiric Lima Bean. 
Linnean Botanic Garden, Flushing, Feb. 9, 1835. 
£o the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener. 

Dear Sir:—We thivk the point has at length 
been attained, of obtaining a substitute for Lima 
Beans, suited to a mofe northern climate, than 
that very tender variety. The Prolific Lima is 
of recent introduction, and not having been culti- 
vated beyond the limits of two or three gardens, 
is absolutely unknown to the American public.— 
Itis white, or rather cream-coloured, nearly the 
size of the small Lima, but exceeding it in thick- 
ness, and has a peculiarly rich appearance, which 
is verified by its quality. It fully equals, and it is 
even contended that it excels both the other Lima 
Varieties in richness, is at least two weeks earlier, 
aid its produce is far greater—we think we may 

four-fold.: Like the Lima, it is used as a shell 
e and we think from its various advantages it 
ises'to rival that variety even here, and to 
it in more northern latitudes. We do 
vite : applications for it, having only a small 

y.of two bushels, but in the Autumn of the 
it year all applicants can receive such quan- 
| tities as they desire. The Dwarf Bonavista Bean 











richness and 7 a and may bé considered as 
holding the same rank in this respect, among the 
dwarf or bush varieties, that the Lima does among 
the climbers.—It is also exceedingly prolific. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
WM. PRINCE & SONS. 





Guinea Corn. 
Benton, Lowndes County, Jan. 23d,1835. 

To the Editor of the Farmer & Gardener. 

Dear Sir:—Inclosed*you have-some of the 
Guinea Corn Seed.—It should be sown very thin 
in drills, about three feet from drill to drill: In cut- 
ting, where it is desirable to savegeed, leave one 
stalk to every foot or two; all the lateral shoots 
should be taken off, at least every ten days—It re- 
quires little or no work, unless the ground is very 
grassy. I prefer it to the Gama Grass, or any other 
Ihave ever seen for feeding in a green or uncured 
state, and I am of opinion that it will yield more 
than any other, grass in a cured state, as a crop 
can be gathered from it each month, or every three 
weeks, from May until it is desroyed by the frost. 
When it first springs up, it has a very delicate ap- 
pearance, but in a short time it becomes very 
strong, and from a single root, will raise frdim.ten 
to twenty shoots that will grow from two to four 
feet high in ten or fifteen days, according to the 
season and soil. Though it grows well in. every 
kind of soil that will produce any kind of vegeta- 
tion, yet a rieh loam with a little sand and mode- 
rately dry is best. 

The Gama Grass Seeds I will forward immedi- 
ately, according to directions. 

Yours, with sentiments of the highest regard, 

WM. B. JOHNSON. 





The Farmer.—The farmer should have a 
thorough knowledge of soils, and the. best and 
most improved methods of cultivation; he should 
be ready to. adopt the improvements that tend to 
the saving of labour and expense, and the increas- 
ing of products. If there is a way to make two 
blades of grass grow, (and there are many such 
ways,) where but one grew before, he should 
know it, and give himself and his the 
benefit of it. ifs a breed of stock is found, more 
kind for milk or fat, than he had satis samc 
tion should be alive to the subject. ; 

Every farmer, who has natural 
Pen Cigar yd in aera 





B suo deserves particular notice for its remarkable 
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EDUCATION OF THE eres knol rs 
that all the appetites are allied to one ano 


that they all f sio ts 5 nd: h 
these habits ras evanien eieadied ie. 
fluence over thillbor al mdt. We cannot, :t 
fore, pe too guarded in the judicious educai 


the s if’ we. may be allowec 
pression. For there cannot be 
that thousands of adults might’ 


joyed a good characier, sound © -and happi- 
ness, who have lost all through neglect aie 
point. re Cae 
When ‘Anatomy, Physiology and B 
assume an importance at least equal t 
tic, Mensuration and Surveying in our’ 8 
then, and not.till then, shall we pro 
the education of thegoh ysiolog ical functio 
Then may we expect. to see the ei 
head, the heart and the hands. united in tie 
oration of the condition of man: Then 
see a rapid decrease in the cases of bodily 
as well as in the: degradation of \m 
from the intemperate indulgence.of the 
Even the dyspeptic himself, who has at 
a borderer on insanity will then be réstores 
natural vigor of body and mind. Dre: K 


The London New Monthly; for “Fenty. is ae 
unusually interesting number. We extract the. a ae 
lowing description of an Irish cottage from sll f 
the articles, as peculiarly graphics. a. 

“Tell me of the — Loggin.” 

“God bless you, Ma’am, you'’te cruel 
hearing of cottages ; sure the history of 
them to this country is alike;~a pret water: 
little to begin with—a power of children, and. oe. 
tle to give them—rack rent’ for the bit of land, 
turnéd out, bag and baggage, for that or the tither. 
—beggary, starvation, sickness, death !—That’s a 
poor Irishman’s calendar, since. the world w: 
world, barrin here and there, now and then, ae 
he gets a sight of good fora by haces: As - 
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Mason’s anv Dixon’s “Ling. —The. 
is.ofien asked, “what line i is this! > and it eee 
ten answered, ‘I don’t know.’ At-the sa [>A 
of an intelligent friend, J rai wha this. ing. 
it divides Pennsylvaniaan , 
at a point ata certain d 































thinking, in theory and 





practice ; such we alll & Ditgn 
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* ; [Fim the New England Farmer.) 


ae aa VARIETHOF TURNIP. 
is Ata meeting of the board of Trustees, of the 
(Massachusetts Society for promoting Agriculture, 
“vheld on Saturday, 10th, of January, 1885, 
Sees letter was ref from Martin Brimmer, Esq. 
een yas * package of turnip seed, with a 
j t, wich he brought with him from Scot- 
land., Jt. was thereupon ; 
Voted, That the thanks of this Board be pre- 
ive to Mr. Brimmer for his very acceptable 
| ~» ‘giftof the Hybridal turnip seed, and the Trustees 
»-* . also express the hope that the example of Mr. Brim- 
' © mer may induce other gentlemen when absent to 
sk: Se with them new varieties of seeds and 
and thereby essentially promote the,Agri- 
cultural interests of the country. . 
, A Copy of the Record. 
i 
t Bens. Guizp, Rec. Sec. 


: Boston, Jan. 7, 1835. 
Srr—I have the honor to send you herewith 
half a pound of seed of a new variety of Turnip, 
whieh [,recenily procured in Scotland, called 
eal ybrid Turnip.” _Itis the cross of the 
hite Globe and the Swedish Turnip, and is 
found to combine the good qualities of both,—the 
: wapid growth and great size of the former with 
-. % she re matter and hardiness of the latter. | 
: rg #0 remark that this variety has found favor in 
“Scotland, and in theanticipation that it may prove 
waluable in this country, 1 place at your disposal 
the accompanying sample; I also enclose some 
remarks taken from the “Quarterly Journal of 
Agriculture,” inwhich the subject is treated more 
at large, and to which | beg to refer. 


I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
M. BRIMMER. 


“How. Tuomas L, ‘Wrinturor, 
Preaapf the Mass. Society for Promoting Agriculture. 


» On a Hybridal Variety of the Turnip —By 
Charles Lawscn, Seedsman, Edinburgh. 
Since the period when Linnzus clearly demon- 
a | strated the functions of the anthers and stigmas, 
= numerous additional evidences have been adduc- 
; éd in support of the doctrine of the sexes of plants. 
The question has long been set at rest, and it 
would be now, in botany, a heresy of the first or- 
der to. throw doubts on the theory of impregnation. 
In fact, that process is performed by the contact 
. of the sexual secretion of the male plant, or of the 
male organs of the hermaphrodite plant, with the 
q female organs. Upon this hint, botanists have 
* * ». mmot.oply observed many of the curious contri- 
vances to which nature has had recourse in ren- 
sure the progress of impregnation, but have 
Joose their imagination, and invented others for 
her, Itis well known. that in the animal king- 
dom, a male and a female of two diflerent species 
ing to the same genus, may occasionally, 
by the force of circumstances, break through the 
antipathy in which they hold each other, and that 
.@ progeny participating of the forms of both par- 
ents may it. It might be imagined that in 
_plants such jhtermixtures should be of more com- 
mon occurrence. The pollen, wafted by the winds, 
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the stigmas of other species a8 readily as to those 
of its own. Yet, whether it be that the germens 
are impregnated by the pelien of their own flow- 
er, before any other pollen teaches them, as is un- 
doubtedly the case in most plants, or that there is 
an organic inaptitude between the pollen and the 
stigmas of different species, it so liappens, that, in 
a field where there exist multitudes of flowers of 
numerous species, many closely allied to each 
other, one cannot, on searching, find a single hy- 
brid. Nevertheless, that hybrids have oceasion- 
ally been produced, we have abundant evidence. 
Kolrueter, for example, crossed the Nicotiana 
rastica and Nicotiana paniculata.* The genera 
Brassica, Geranium, Ranunculus, Saxifraga, and 
others, are supposed by some, from a few original 
species to have produced their present multiplicity 
of forms. ‘To the numerous variety of Melons, 
Strawberries, and other cultivated plants, a like 
origin has been attributed. In the animal king- 
dom, hybrids produced, in the wild state are ex- 
tremely rare, and when produced in the domestic 
state, do not continue in their mixed form. Hy- 
brids of wild plants are also, as has been stated a- 
bove, comparatively rare ; and, as we see the same 
forms re-appear season after season, we must sup- 
pose that if they exist, they are only of ephemeral 
duration. The case, however, is different in cul- 
tivated vegetables, of the crossing of two of which 
an instance is here related. The crossing here is 
between the Common Turnip, Brassica rapa, and 
the Swedish Turnip, which some suppose a dis- 
tinet species, and others merely a variety of the 
former. 

Though there is a considerable number of va- 
rieties of the turnip in cultivation, which are more 
or less held in esteem according to their supposed 
qualities, the nature of the soil in which they are 
to be grown, and other circumstances, those in 
mogygpneral use are the White Globe, the Red- 
Top Yellow Bullock, the Green-Top Yellow Bul- 
lock, and the Swedish. The White Globe, grows 
to the largest size, arrives soonest at maturity, and 
decays earliest in the season; the Yellows are in- 
termediate between the Globe and the Swedish in 
their properties; and the Swedish is smallest in 
size, is latest in arriving’ at maturity, and often 
does not decay, till, in the advanced state of the 
following spring, the plant loses its nutritive pro- 
perties by pushing out a flower-stem; hence, the 
Swedish is well adapted and chiefly employed for 
spring feeding. ‘The Swedish Turnip possesses 
the greatest nutritive powers, and the largest of 
this variety yields more nourishment in propor- 
tion than the middle-sized ones ; while the Globe, 
which attains the greatest bulk contains the least 
nutritive matier, and the larger kinds less propor- 





* Within these few months, different species of 
Calceolaria have been successfully crossed at the 
garden of Lord President Hope at Granton, as 
described by Professor Graham in the Edmburgh 
Philosophical Journal for July, 1830. All the 
fire new Pears, Apples and other fruits, of Mr. 
Knight in England, and those of the Earl of Dun- 
more in Scotland, which are nowise behind them, 
have been produced by dusting the stigma of one 
kind of blossom (previously deprived of its sta- 
mens) with the pollen from another. ; 
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variety. a 

New varieties or hybrids of turnips‘a 
ed by cross impregnation. ‘Thus, when two varies 
ties are planted alternately or promiscuously” ina 
plot of ground, when they come into flowerthe 
pollen is wafted by the wind indiseriminay 
over the whole, or carried from one plant.to an. 
other by insects, when they~are in questof. the 
sweets of the nectary, and applied to the stigmata, 
But thongh the means of producing new varie. 
ties are simple and easily accomplished, little im- 
provemeut in this respect has been made in varie 
ties now generally used in field culture. 

Jn all cases of turnip seeds’ going through my 
hands in the course of a season, | keep specimens 
which are sown at the proper period in drills iq 
my nursery. ‘This is done for the purpose of ex- 
amining the progress of theplants and the devel 


opement of their rvots during the season;, italsg. 
enables me to ascertain the correctness of the dif” 


ferent stocks of seeds, and to judge of the superi- 
ority of one variety over another. Two years » 
go, my attention was particularly attracted to the 
produce of the sample of a hybrid or doubly-im- 
pregnated sort, the seed of which I received from 
Mr. Robert Dale, a very intelligent farmer at Libs 
berton West Mains, near Edinburgh. It attracted 
my attention, first on account of its early growth 
and maturation; secondly, its fine shape, as will 
be seen on inspection ; thirdly, by the great size 
to which it attained, in comparison with any sort 
under similar treatment; and lastly, by its stand- 
ing the winter equally well with any other turnip’ 
except the Swedish. 

And conceiving that the great desideratum in 
the selection of a proper variety of the turnip, is 
to obtain the greatest possible weight on a given 
space and at a given expense of manmre, this va- 
riety seems to be more adapted to this end than 
any other sort hitherto introduced. 

The manner in which it was obtained by Mr. 
Dale, was the following: In the year 1822 or 
1823, he got a few ounces of seed of a new hy- 
brid turnip from James Shireff, Esq. of Basileridge 
in Berwickshire. This, Mr. Dale sowed, and he 
found the produce to resemble the Swedish if 
shape, but it had too few of the superior proper 
ties of that variety. He, therefore, picked out 
such as had most of the yellow appearance, and 
planted them along with some of the best Swedish 
which he could tind. This he continued doi 
for four successive years; and, since that peri 
he has selected the best roots of the doubly it 
pregnated kind which he could find for raising 
seed, till they have attained the quality which they 
now possess. 

The manner in which this variety has been ob 
tained, Iam aware, is not according to the wicé 
rules which horticulturists would have recom 
mended to be adopted, because, as the hy 
were always planted along with the Swedish | 
producing seed, and the. seed collected promis 
ously, that part of the seed which | was pre 
from the Swedish would be much more neatly! 
lied to that variety than the seed of the hy' 
But in this, as in many other instances of impr 
ing plants, the point is often attained morem™ 
accidental causes than from the adoption © 
rules laid down by scientific cultivators. 
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though all the hybrids may not stand in the same 


relation to the primitive root, the circumstance of 


the’raising the seed being now performed solely 
» by the hybrids themselves, without the assistance 
as formerly, of the Swedish, will always have the 
‘tendency to assist in modifying and correcting 
ally irregularity that may exist. Indeed, judging 
from the appearance of the present stock, there is 
nothing which indicates any important conse- 
quences to this irregularity in the manner of ob- 
taining the hybrids. 
‘To show in what respect this hybrid is supe- 
rior to, or differs from, the turnips at present in 
cultivation, I shall give a list of the kinds sown 
for diflerent purposes, with a comparison of their 
properties with that of the hybrid in question — 
The turnips in general cultivation are the follow- 
ing : 


FOR EARLY USE, 


White Globe, } The hybrid is equal 
White Tankard, in size to any of these, 
Pomeranian Globe, is closer in the texture, 
Hungarian Globe, and is as early. 


TO SUCCEED THE ABOVE, 
Red Norfolk, ) : 
Green Norfolk, 
White Norfolk, 
Green Globe, 
Red Tankard, 
Yellow Globe, 
Bullock’s Heart, 


STILL TO FOLLOW THESE, 
The hybrid is supe- 


The hybrid is supe- 
rYior in size, in texture, 
and in shape, to all of 
these. 





lock, | rior in size,and, in so 

Green-top ditto, far as it has been tried, 

Tankard Yellow it stands the winter as 
well. 


FOR LATE USE, 

The hybrid is supe- 
rior in size, but shoots 
to flower earlier in 
spring, & is notso hardy 

This hybrid, or doubly-impregnated turnip, 
therefore, appears to possess properties in general, 
superior to those varieties which have been enu- 
merated above. It is equal to, or surpasses the 
yellow, and the other sorts above it, and is only 
excelled by the Swedish, in the latter being more 
hardy and later in spring in running to a flower- 
stem. Jt is now generally known by the name of 
Dale’s Turnip, or Dale’s Hybrid. 

The facts which | have stated will, I trust, be 
considered in this respect interesting, that they 
show an easy method by which intelligent agri- 
culturists may increase or improve the varieties 
of the plants which they cultivate. 


Purple-top Swedish, 
Green-top Swedish, 





[From the Cultivator.] 
CuEeNnopropium QUINOA——AND THE POTATO.: 


The first is the botanical name of a Mexican 
plant, thé culture of which is now arresting the 
public attention in England. Humboldt’ says, 
that this plant, in Mexico, ranks. in utility with 
the potato, the maize and the wheat, The leaves 
are used as_ spinach, or sorrel, or as greens; and 
the seeds in soups and broths, or as rice. The 
plant is an annual, and resembles French spinach. 


RMR Mi se sain tas -< ea ihe 
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ble somewhat those of millet. In 1884 seeds 
ripened in abundance in England for the firsitime, 
and as a field plant, it is comsidered a great ac- 
quisition. Jt is believed it may be cultivated’as 
common as. barley, and on any ground which 
will produce that grain. The Quinoa will no 
doubt ripen its seeds in the United States, even in 
our latitude, better than in England, and our con- 
sular agents, naval officers, or commercial men, 
might render a public service by introducing it a- 
mong us. 

When we’consider the comparative recent in- 
troduction of the potato ( Solanum tuberosa) among 
many civilized nations, the prejudices which in 
many nations for a long time retarded its intro- 
duction, and the large space it now occupies in 
domestic economy, as food for man and beast, in 
almost every part of the civilized world, these 
considerations should induce us to give a fair 
trial to every foreign plant which promises to be 
useful in our husbandry. The first field culture of 
the-potato in Scotland was in 1739, less than a 
century ago. They were left in the same spot of 
ground from year to year; a few,tubers were per- 
haps used in autumn, and the parent plants well 
covered with litter, to save them from the winter’s 
frost. The progress of the culture was afterwards 
greatly retarded, by the fact, that “ potatoes are 
not mentioned in the bible,” which was deemed a 
sufficient reason for rejecting them. Ignorance 
of the proper mode of cooking them, (an evil 
which has not wholly ceased at this day) also re- 
tarded their culture. “A person who had been 
invited to taste the first potato in the county of 
Forfair, about -1730, related that the ‘roots had 
been merely heated, and that they adhered to the 
teeth like glue, while their flavor was far from a- 
greeable. The food was about to be condemned 
through the ignorance of the cook, when the ac- 
cidental arrival of a gentleman, who had tasted a 
potato in Lancanshire, caused the rejected roots to 
be remanded back to the hot turf ashes, till they 
became as dainty as they had before been nause- 
ous.” “tis only within these forty years that 
any particular attention has. been paid in France 
to the cultivation of potatoes. They were long 
regarded as an unwholesome plant, and only fit 
to be eaten by cattle and the most wretched hu- 
man beings.” It required all the efforts of royal 
authority, supported by royal example, to eradi- 
cate the popular prejudice against them. Now 
so diversified is the manner of cooking the potato 
in France, that a gentleman is said to have dined 
a party of friends, sumptuously, entirely upon 
potatoes, cooked in thirty-two various modes. 
“The composition of the potato root is very simi- 
lar to that of the seeds of the maize and wheat ; 
though, from the dissimilarity in taste and exter- 
nal appearance, this would not be at first suspected; 
and hence - arises the corresponding fitness of all 
three for food. ‘The principle difference between 
wheat and potatoes consists in the presence of a 
substance called g/uten in wheat.” 

The detection of this similarity between grain 
and potatoes, by chemical analysis, led to the ex- 
periment of extracting sugar {rom the potato. As 
we have been inquired of, as to the process of ex- 
tracting sugar from the potato, we li 
particulars, as we find them in the Edinburgh 





The seeds are small, yellowish white, and resem- 


Quarterly Journal of Agriculture—the discovery 








andthe experiments having bee w 
believé, in the:stateof New-York. 9” 
The potatoes. are first ground Or gre 

mill similar,or the same, as wé gdenomi > +4 
grater cider mill, by which they are i et ef 
surprising rapidity, to a fine pulp, and ftom which, 
by the,uid of a sieve ane starch,in great = 
purity, is readily phn The starch th ) 
tained, is then dissolve complesiae ater, he: 
ed by steam let into it. A ce 8 of 
sulphuric acid, or vitriol, is then mixed with it, 
and heat being applied, the whole of the fed fom 
converted into syrup. ‘This is to be purified¥rom 
the acid by adding quick lime, with which the 
acid unites, and then evaporating the liquid) The + — 
sugar remains. after evaporation, and is used for 7 
all-domestic purposes, _ Its taste is. that of deli- 7 
cious sweet, and.as an article of diet is. Be: 
more healthful, and less oppresive tothe stomach,  ~ 
than any other, sweet substance in use.) i 
particularly useful in making sweet meats,and 
may be used at table as honey. A bushel,or60 | 
lbs. of potatoes, will give 8 lbs. starch, and 8 or 74. 
lbs. sugar. . The article, which we here 






































id ah 
seems to have been copied from Silliman’s Jour- : 
nal, which may contain a more detaile aggount 
of the process. Re a 
There are various other uses to which this 
valuable root is now converted, that our ances+ 
tors never dreamt of.—From the potato a a 
be procured bread, starch, jelly, suga 
beer, brandy, cheese, biitter, coffee, ta 
stuffs, size, cleansing liquids, and medicin a 
The Russians, (and we have seen a notice of 
the same having been dene in Ohio) obtain ts, 
it treacle, or molasses. The Swedes and Eng 
obtain from it brandy by distillation. Dr. Ander- . 
son obtained a gallon of spirits from 7% Ibs., of a 
mild agreeable flavor. The Saxons,.make from it 
a kind of cheese, which retains its freshness, for, 
years if keptin a close vessel. _ It is prep by 
boiling the potatoes, and. reducing them, when 
cold, to a pulp, rejecting ‘the skit; ‘sour milk is ” 
added, or else sweet curd, with the whey pressed ~~ 
out, in the proportion of a pint to 5Jbs. of pulp.” — 
It is kneaded several times, drained in small bas~ ~~ 
kets, and,simply dried in the shade: A French — 
chemist has converted the potato into a substance 
resembling, and he says superior, to Coffee. He © 
mixes some best olive oil witha portion. 
of dried potato-flour, and theff adds a small por- | 
tion of coffee powder. The Germans’ 
it, after being steamed and reduced to’a paste, 
with the bulter to be spread over bread. Chemi- 
cal ingenuity has likewise converted itinto sub- — 
stitutes for arrow-root, chocolate; tapioca,and ver- 
micelli. The Danes have discovered in the flow- — 
ers the material for a i 
and durable, which by being afterwa 
into a blue dye, becomes a perfect 
potato is. always used with ex 
steam boilers, for preventing the 
calcareous incrustation on their: be 
liquor drawn off in the process of » 
starch, will ~— silks, woollens, 
out damage to the texture or: 
ally, to their sailors, as 
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Es merats o Vetertary Mepicine, 

~ , Deliv in the University of London by Mr. 
=~  * Youatti—Lecture XII. 
OZENA IN THE 


HORSE.—WORMS IN THE NOSTRIL 
* OF THE-HORSE:—OZENA AND CORYZA IN CAT- 
TLE AND SHEEP. 


Ozena is ulceration of the Schneiderian mem- 

__ brané, not always, or often, visible, but recognised 
by the discharge of muco-purulent matter, and 
from the peculiar fetor from which the disease 
derives its name. It resembles glanders in being 


, i if, most instances to one nostril, and the 
gland on the same side being enlarg- 
ed ; but di however, from it, in the gland not 


being’adherent, and the discharge from its earliest 
— purulent and stinking. 
distinguished from other Diseases.— 
| There is sometimes a fetid discharge from the 
» © nostril. in consequence of inflammation of the 
§ . lungs, 6% produced by some of the sequele or pneu- 
* monia. Hen, after rapid congestion, there has 
_ been a breaking down of the substance of the 
lungs, and mortification has seemed to have com- 
menced during the life of the animal, and also 
when vomice have burst, there has been a consi- 
derable discharge of purulent matter, distinguish- 
ed however from ozena, By its usually flowing ir- 
regulasiy, and being coughed up in great quanti- 
ties, more decidedly purulent, and the gland 
Omglands seldom affected. The discharge from 
ozena is constant, muco-purulent, and unattended 
by enlargement of the glands. _It is of immense 
» consequefiée that we should be enabled to distin- 
| ® guish the one from the other; for while ozena may 
+ sometimes, at least, be manageable, the other is 
the invariable precursor of death. 
~ Cause.—The cause of ozena cannot always be 
) + discovered. Chronic inflammation of the mem- 
brane may assume another and a malignant char- 
actér, In severe catarrh the membrane may be- 
come abraded, and the abrasions may degenerate 
into foul and fetid ulcers, It is not an ynfrequent 
consequence of epidemic catarrh. It has been 
Sa ——— by caustic application to. the lining mem- 
»brane of the nose. It has followed hemorrhage, 
» Spontaneous, or as the consequence of injury. 1 had 
 _ ® horse, not many months ago, sadly ill with epi- 
| demic catarrh; the soreness of his throat almost 
- , precluded the prasad of balling, and in the ad- 
| ministration of a drench, he struggled and snorted, 
, and to bleed profusely from the nose, and, 
~ ‘three days afterwards, the smell from that nostrit 
_» was inthe highest degree offensive. 
a In somé.cases,and those as obstinate. as any, 
_ Ihave n able to trace any probable cause, 
» and the health of the animal/has not appeared to be. 
~ sin the slightest degree affected. 
_~ The membrane of the nose is highly sensitive 
» and irritable, and an ulcer, in whatever way form- 
-, don it, does not readily heal. It runs on to 
‘ os og it destroys not only the membrane, but 
beneath, and the. cartilaginous septum 
€ not escape. rarely the case in glan- 
: ; theravages of rous ulcers ral 
: confined to the membrane. | have: seen caries 
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THE FARMER AND GARDENER, 
of the greater part of the superior turbinated bone, 
when there was no reason. to suspect glanders.— 
‘The ulceration proceeds toa certain point—its 
progress is then arrested, usually by nature alone 
—the discharge gradually lessens—it loses its 
offensive character, and at length ceases. It is a 
most annoying disease, for the whole stable’ is 
tainted with the smell, and although the discharge 
may almost cease to appear, the stench will re- 
main week after week in spite of all our efforts. 

Treatment; External applications —Well, 
Gentlemen, we must do something. Local appli- 
cations; are they available? I fear not. There 
are two sufficient reasons against their use. We 
seldom know the place of the ulceration, and if 
we did, probably could not get atit. You will re- 
collect what I have said about this when treating 
of glanders. Some have recommended setons.—— 
Whiere are they to be applied? If the seat of ul- 
ceration is unknown, the seton will only give use- 
less pain. The trephine :—where again shall we 
apply it? Some postmortem examinations have 
shown, that the frontal sinuses were the seat of 
disease. If we,could be sure of that in every 
‘case, we might easily get at them. Yet what in- 
jection should we use? An emollient one would 
be thrown away. A stimulating injection might 
convert ozena into glanders. Other examinations, 
however, have shown that the superior portion of 
the central meatus was diseased. What instru- 
ment can be contrived to reach that ? 

Internal Medicines ?—I tahe them to be com- 
pletely thrown away. I know nothing of anti- 
septics in the horse or cattle, andsas for tonics, 
they have all been tried over and over again, and 
without the slightest benefit. 

Fomentations.—Yet we may do something. — 
We may do something, perhaps, under the form 
of a local application. The discarded nose-bag, 
(undervalued at least by too many practitioners,) 
will afford the means of employing an emollient 
fomentation. The steam from a bran-mash scald- 
ing hot, will probably reach every part of the nas- 
al cavity, and so afford some chance of being 
beneficially applied to the ulcer. _It will at Teast 
thoronghly cleanse the part. By means of the 
nose-bag and the warm mash, the chloride of 
lime may be introduced into the cavity, not only 
combining with the extricated gases and removing 
the foetor, but arresting the tendency to decom- 
position. 

Then there is a digestive—a gentle stimulus to 
abraded and ulcerated surfaces, rousing them to 
healtliy action, and without too much irritating 
them—turpentine. We may apply this: in the 
form of vapour, and in the best of all ways, by 
using the fresh yellow deal shavings instead of 
bran. This digestive may be brought into con- 
taet with every part of the Schneiderian membrane, 
and has been serviceable. 

The ulcer, however, may not be in the cavity 
of the nose, or if it be there, it may bid defiance 
to a stimulus so gentle as this, and a more power- 
ful one we should hardly dare to use. Then we 
have another resource, and one that bids fairer to 
be successful than any other with which we are 
acquainted. . The spring grass;—it is the finest 
alterative, depurative, and restorative in our whole 





materia medica ; and if a salt-marsh should be at 
band, we havé still better hopes. 


The horse to: 
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which I just now referred was turned into a ales) tele 
marsh for five or six months; he came Up With» |, al ct 
only a faint smell remaining, and that is g om to fi 
disappearing ; but then I turned out another 7 sure 
in the preceding spring, and as nearly as i cory 
in the same state, and he became siandaredigalie half 
died. one ' br ; a du 
WORMS. iia bees 

These parasites have been found in the nagale : is to 
cavity of the horse, or the sinuses connected with The 
it. A mare had chronic nasal gleet, accompanied. labo 
by frequent and distressing cough. Bleeding and». acqt 


sedative medicines had been tried in vain... The —. 
groom had heard strange stories of wormg* 
and the larve of certain insects finding their way 
into the nose and the cells connected with it. [ion 
ridiculed the idea, but on the same evening he. .@ 
blew a small quantity of pepper up the nostril of,4 
the horse, and in his violent sneezing, two small.» 
worms were discharged. | did not see them, ands. « - 
I have only the word of the groom for the fact, 
who with great triumph told me of the circums =. 
stance on the following morning ; but I do ‘know, ai 
that from that time the cough abated, and the ani= ¢ 
mal soon: got perfectly well. 

Bourgelat relates a case in which a horse dis- 
charged a worm of the filaria species from. hig, : | 


BEESUSZESsSTrE 8 





nose. He had been gradually wasting, and he & « the § 
continued to waste, and died. A post-mortem ex~ ly e: 
amination did not unfold any evident cause of «i imflu 
death, but discovered other worms of the same» ) 9, the 
species in the frontal sinuses. wail hara 
— se for | 
CATTLE—FRACTURE. _" its u 
Cattle are not so much exposed to fracture of and 
the nasal or superior maxillary bones as the horse. « ciati 
is. The blows that are aimed at them, both by him. 
man and brute, generally fall comparatively harm- C 
less on the broad expanse of the frontals above, | Iho 
which, from the strength of their curiously-con- ..» pow 
structed base, almost defy injury. ‘The means pur- 7 haps 
sued to reduce fracture would be the same, with»: 1 you 
the important advantage of not having the fear of = just 
glanders before our eyes. a fauc 
_ oh the! 
CORYZA IN CATTLE. al vom 
Coryza is more frequent in cattle than in-the: 7 
horse, accompanied by the same mucous, purus 9a 99 qj out! 
lent, ftetid, excoriating discharge, but not so often «wal mak 
running on to catarrh, bronchitis, pneumonia, ands a prud 
phthisis. » eae tion 
Causes—The prevailing causes are the same lym evid 
overheated houses, or imprudent exposure to cold; In 
but the membrane of the nose is not so much im ohm the f 
ritated, or disposed to inflammation, by ammonia-, oy ious! 
cal gas, or other injurious effluvia. A cow-house | -% proc 
may be as injudiciously close and heated asa-iuim gi 
stable, but its atmosphere will be of a very differ- "iy brea 
ent character; no pungent vapour will there irri-iqgeg ="! 


tate the Schneiderian or conjunctival membranes, 0818 | 
because the urine of the ox does not contain the ya & 
superabundant quantity of ammonia which iss 
found in that of the horse, and held by so loose’ + 
an affinity. There is, however, one unsuspected, 
but too: powerful occasional cause of irritation qi 
and inflammation of the Schneiderian membrane + 

in cattle, namely, the dust and gravel of the road: 9 
The ox was not designed to be exposed like the 

horse to this annoyance. He has no false nostril» 
to turn off the current of minute end irritating pars. i 
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“the more susceptible parts of the nas- 
, ma Oxen driven ate considerable distance 
to fairor market in dry and sultry weather, are 
sure-to suffer, and sometimes materially, from 
Dairy men, whose cows have to travel 
half'@ mile or more, morning and evening, along 
a dusty road, wonder that with all their care the 
beasts should be so subject tohooze. The cause 
is too palpable, although little suspected by them. 
The symptoms of coryza are the same—snorting, 
laborious breathing. The discharge the same ; 
acqueous’; transparent at first; and gradually be- 
coming opaque, mucous, purulent, and bloody. 
Periodical Coryza.—There is a periodical ap- 
nce of coryza in the ox not observed in the 
ee During the winter season, and probably 
from our mismanagement-—from undue exposure 
of the animals to cold, or to extremes of heat and 
cold—there is a considerable nasal gleet; not in- 
terfering much with health, but unpleasant to the 
eye and troublesome to the animal ; and which, in 
despite of all our medical treatment, will remain. 
Do not let fis be too much alarmed, for when the 
genial warmth of spring returns, it will disappear 
as suddenly as came its attack. Yet not always: 
ithas continued purulent, green, bloody, for years, 
and the health has been scarcely affected, because 
the Schneiderian membrane has not been previous- 
ly exposed to the same injurious and debilitating 
influences as in the horse. Therefore it is that 
the farmer scarcely regards a cough, although a 
harassing and long-continued one, in his cattle, 
for in the majority of instances the beast carries 
its usual flesh, and yields its full quantity of milk, 
and it is only when the milk fails, and rapid ema- 
ciation is perceived, that he begins to look about 


Caution to the Practitioner —Y ou, Gentlemen, 
I hope, will not be so apathetic, if you have the 
power to interfere ; for cases will occur, and per- 
haps too frequently for the full maintenance of 
your professional reputation, in which, as | have 
just told you, the inflammation will extend to the 
fauces, and creep down the trachea, and invade 
the lungs, and lay the foundation for tubercles, 
vomice, and death. 

Treatment.—If you have the opportunity with- 
out seeming to look out for, and unnecessarily to 
make, cases, you will warn the farmer of the im- 
prudence and danger of neglect, where inflamma- 
tion of any portion of the respiratory passages is 
evident. 

A In treating the animal with inflammation of this, 
the first of the respiratory passages, you will anx- 
iously inquire whether the disease may not have 
proceeded further. Is there cough, and that plain- 
ly giving the animal pain? any increased labor in 
breathing? diminution of appetite? suspension of 
Mmination ? fever? ascertained by the symptoms 
t enumerated, but more by the pulse. Does 
‘hat much exceed 40, the natural standard ina 

healthy middle-sized animal? ‘You will in catile, 
_ 48 in the horse, best examine the pulse where the 
submaxillary artery passes over the edge of the 
lower jaw to be distributed on the face, but you 
“must look ‘for it at least an inch and a half nearer 
ithe tuberosity of the lower jaw than you find it in 
the/horse.. The degree of animal temperature 
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horse by. putting your finger in the mouth of your 
patient ; you must not do so here, at least with a 
horned animal, lest the farmer should suspect 
that you knew not how to handle a beast. You 
would obtain the degree of temperature as ac- 
curately as you would in the horse, but the far- 
mer has found out another place where with great- 
er ease, and almost equal accuracy, he obtains it, 
——at the base of the horn. I shall have to show 
you that the bone of the horn is by far the most 
vascular one in the frame of the ox,—that it is per- 
forated by innumerable blood-vessels, and that 
the horn, properly speaking, is either a prolonga- 
tion of the cuticle, or is most intimately united 
with it, and, at its base, not thicker than it ; and 
therefore when grasped by the head, giving the 
temperature of the blood flowing immediately un- 
derneath. The farmer knows no other place at 
which he may ascertain the heat of the blood, and 
you must humour him by doing that which all 
who are much used to cattle invariably do. 

Proper medicine and dose.—Y ou will be guid- 
ed by the degree of fever. If little or none is in- 
dicated, a warm mash, and a dose or two of cool- 
ing medicine, will probably set all right. The 
medicine will be that which I have recommended 
for the horse—the digitalis, tartarised antimony, 
and nitre, in the same proportions, but only in 
half the quantity. I would lay this down as a 
rule, that the ox, into whose true digestive sto- 
mach your medicine may be introduced at once, 
when given in the form of a drink, requires but 
half the quantity which you would give to the 
horse, in whose vascular, half cuticular stomach 
it is received. Our continental neighbours, and 
some English practitioners, erroneously reverse 
this. 

The dose must depend on the degree of fever; 

but in usual cases, and for a moderate-sized ani- 
mal, I should consider half a drachm of digitalis, 
three quarters of a drachm of tartarised antimony, 
and two drachms of nitre,a medium dose. And, 
once for all, I would state, that cattle medicines, 
unless those which are designed to be stomachic, 
and I do not know that Ishould often except them, 
should be given in the form of drink. They 
then pass at once into the fourth or true stomach, 
and produce their effect ; buta ball, by its weight, 
breaks through the curiously-constructed cesopha- 
gean canal which I shall have to describe to you, 
and enters the cuticular macerating reservoir, 
the rumen, where the only effect it can produce 
will be a mischievous one, for it will give an un- 
pleasant taste to the food, and nauseate the ani- 
mal, and lead to the cessation of rumination, and 
be followed by indigestion, extrication of gas, and 
tympanites of the stomach, and thus neccessarily 
aggravate the previous disease. 
If the inflammation has spread, and fever exists, 
it will be prudent to bleed and physic ; but the dis- 
ease has now assumed a new character; it is 
catarrh, or something worse, and the treatment to 
be pursued will be considered under the proper 
heads. 





Swex.incs.—To scatter swellings on Horses 
or other cattle, take two quarts of proof whiskey, 
or other proof spirits, warm it over coals, but not 





will likewise guide you as to the existence and 
extent of fever, You usually ascertain this iv 
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phor. When dissolved it will fortn theliquid Opo- 3 
deldoc, and is then ready for application, fo Pee 
a cheap and useful: remedy. the eweling a ae 
is on me lee, many Part that'will receive a ba - 2 
age, such ban ould be applied, and "Se a 
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{From the Horticultural Register.] 

ON THE CULTIVATION OF CELERY, > em 
It appears to me that a few practical hints on 
the cultivation of this useful and delicious vegeta- ~~ 
ble might prove interesting and serviceable to ma- 4 
ny of your readers. I beg to premise that it is a a 
mere detail of the methods [ have practised this» ./° 
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summer, by which I have raised celery in = 

of two and two and ahalf feet high, of which 
twelve to eighteen inches are blanched and tender; " =” 
they are single heads, without offsets, and_ many 24 


four and five inches in circumference. 1 
method has one convenience, which is, that the . 
young plants are raised in the open ground, with- 
out glass or hot-bed. 
In the beginning of May, later or earlier, as the 
season may indicate, dig and pulverise well about 
six square feet of’ well manured and open ground» 
—water it very lightly, but thoroughly, with a 
nose on the watering-pot, early in the day, then: : 
sow your seed and water again thoroughly in the” .... © 
same way. Cover up this bed lightly with a ~»6.§ 
double layer of Russia mat, which should be dry, ty. |” 
and kept down at the corners with stones; the ; 
sun, striking on the mats, penetrates them;gand 
causes a gentle moist heat to rise from the earth; 
this is the most favorable state of an atmosphere 
for the vegetation of seeds, and the celery, particu- 
larly if not fresh, is very difficult on this point; |. 
the covers should be maintained in as dry.a state 
as possible, (after heavy rains, the upper mat might 
be changed,) hecause, if wet, considerable evapo- 
ration takes place in the night, which is always 
productive of cold, and would be apt to rot the 
tender shoot justpiercing the seed; on the other 
hand, if dry, it prevents the escape of heat when 
the sun’s rays have left the earth, and retains un- 
derneath sufficient warmth to prevent any check 
in the vegetation ; in a fortnight or three weeks, 
according to the season, little yellow and white 
sprouts will appear; when these are Oné quarter _ 
of an inch high, the upper cover should be femov- © __ 
ed, that there may not be too much weight on the 
young plants, and ifthe weather continues mild, @ — 
in a few days afterwards, remove thé ‘other. Tf 
well watered in the beginning,” it’ will searcely 
need any further moisture during the first pro- 
cess ; but those who practise this method will 
hardly be restrained from-peeping under the 
once or twice during the fortnight, when, if 
weather has prevailed, ‘their’ own judgment ‘will _ 
guide them onthis/head. : 
The second part of the method is to ‘have % 
ther piece of ground,double the size of # ‘ 
prepared in the same way, and whe 
plants are’ in their fourth leaf, or al wo inc 
es high, take them up and transplant Giem cai 
ly into this fresh bed, about ore itch’ 
frst trimming the roots a little. ‘ 
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to blaze—dissolve it in a pint of soft soap—when 
~90l, put in a bottle, and add one ounce of cam- 





If well watered and weeded, by the firstof July. = ag 
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they will have attained sufficient growth to be re- 
moyed in ne‘es, which should be prepared in 
ait Open; well exposed spot, by digging them two 


4 ae _- spades deep anid two and a half feet wide, leaving 


_jthree or four feet distance between the trenches; 
On this space is to be piled up, like a bank, the 
eartlntaken from the trenches. Put about four 
inches of good manure at the bottom of each 
trench, and dig it in; take up the plants, and pre- 
vious to putting them into the earth, trim the roots 
very,carefully, being sure to cut off the end of 
the tap root, and eradicate alllittle shoots and radi- 
eles, where the heart joins on to the root, as these 
shoot up and produce that mass of small heads 
seen in our markets, instead of one large, solid 
h ome plant; place them about three inches 
distance and water well for the first week. As 


the plant grows, gently fill in the trench with the 
Mrearth on each side, taking care not to throw in 


*. 


¢ 
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large lumps, which twist and contort the celery, 

and spoifits beauty ; and continue earthing up un- 

tilthere is a bank above grouud as high as the 
was deep. 

1 prefer digging the trenches east and west, be- 
cause the bank on each side shades the young 
plants in July and August from the rays of the hot 
sun, and in September and October, when it is de- 

_ sirable the celery should advance as much as pos- 
sible, the southern bank, éarthed up, imbibes the 
-heatand retains it” 

"* I believe, by covering up the trenches well with 
pine and savin boughs, it may be dug fresh all 
the winter; but I have placed mine in an upright 

sition in the cellar, half covered with earth and 
moist—they appear to suffer but little. 

ave been tather explicit,and given my rea- 
sons for each operation at the risk of being thought 
too prolix; but, whenever I set earnestly to culti- 
vate a plant, I have generally found directions in 
books rather too vague, here and there a link 
wanting in the chain, which gave me trouble to 
annex; those, therefore, who are well acquainted 
with this process, must excuse this in favour of 
those who are not so efficient. 

, Of celery there are but few varieties worth cul- 

* tivating; we prefer the white and red solid stalk- 
ed. upright, as being much sweeter than the large 
species. 
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For the’last two or three years a series of most} 


interesting experiments have been prosecuted in 
Europe, all of which tend to prove that most plants, 
after absorbing their by roots, the nourishing juices 
of the earth, select those which are necessary for 
their growth, ten through other vessels reject 
and leave behind them the refuse, a kind of 
exuvie; This, although perfectly useless to this 
tribe of plants, may become good manure, or at 
Jeast not be injurious to another tribe, which will 
n succeed and thrive on the same spot; or it 

be that the first plant only takes up. those 
juices suited to it, and leaves undisturbed those a- 
dapted'to the second. Something of this kind 
das been fot years proved by the practical horticultu- 
-rist and agriculturist, they haying discovered the 
utility and advantage of rotation crops, althongh 
the reasons have been hitherto concealed even 
from the man of science, Thus McIntosh in his 
Practical Gardener, states, and others have proved 
it also, that celery constitutesan excellent prepara- 
. tion for asparagus, onions, and caulifluwers ; tur- 
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nips or potatoes for cabbages and greens. The 
farmer also has his regular succession of seeds. 
It may also be that manure not only renews the 
exhausted juices, but also by some invisible and 
slow process, perhaps continued fermentation, con- 
verts these exuded remains of vegetables into ga- 
seous forms, by which they are removed from the 
soil. In fact, the speculations on this subject are 
numerous, but it is probable they will be set at 
rest by the philosophical inquiries still pending. 
The last notice I have seen respecting this impor- 
tant question, is that a paper was read on the pro- 
gress of researches made on the secretions from 
the roots of vegetables, by Professor Dunbar of 
Scotland, before the Section of Natural History, 
at the late great meeting in Edinburgh of the As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science. I am 
not aware that the contents of this paper have been 
made public, but I have taken steps to lay them 
before the readers of the Register, at as early a date 
as possible. J. E. T. 


[From the New York Farmer.] 


Suggestion relative to Farmers and Gardeners? 
Work for February. ByS. F. 
‘* Friends, books, a garden, and perhaps his pen, 
Delightful industry enjoyed at home, 
And nature in her cultivated trim 
Dress‘d to his taste, inviting him abroad— 
Can he want occupation who has these ?”” 

Although stern winter rules, with scarcely any 
diminution of his power during this month, still 
every one who has a garden, including all the far- 
mers in the country, should remember 

‘* How various his employments whom the world 
Calls idle !”’ 

What! the busy world call him an idler whose 
industry supplies the living with food? Indeed 
there is an impression—that he who tills the soil 
in enlightened lands is, when winter reigns, less 
active in mind and body than the savage who 
roams the broad forests in quest of his daily food. 
Those who indulge this impression have figured 
to themselves beings residing in the bleak and 
dreary country, with their cellars supplied with ci- 
der, pork and sauce,—their barns filled with hay, 
and their fires kept brisk and cracking. They 
look upon a farmer as one who, in winter, lives to 
eat pork and cabbage, drink cider, smoke his pipe, 
and then go to bed. Fortunately and happily they, 
whose lives in this season of the year have served 
to spread such an impression, are decreasing in 
number. It may now be said, that there is, in 
winter, more employment of mind and body than 
formerly among farmers and gardeners. Is it not 
a consequence of the progress of knowledge and 
the arts, that the active and busy season will en- 
croach upon, and shorten that which has hitherto 
been considered one of inactivity? Will not the 
increasing wants of mankind, and the achieve- 
ments in science and arts, furnish the farmer with 
new sources of employments? Will not 

‘* Books, a garden, and perhaps his pen,’’ 
in addition to other calls of duty, render the cold 
months those of the greatest bodily and mental ac- 
tivity? Will not this activity be very conducive 
to health and happiness? Will it not give a great- 
er relish for the more toilsome labor of the warm- 
erand hotter season? All who best know man, 
will answer in the affirmative. Doubtless many 
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slothful habits have been contracted and mam 
views engendered, from the want of more menu 
and bodily exercise or business. Those who are 
continually active in body and mind, areithe Je 
liable to fall off from their industrious and ape 
ous habits. Providence has so constituted thin 
that those who assiduously cultivate the whole 
man, derive the greatest pleasure in thec 
of the season, and in the discharge of the duties 
peculiar to them. With how much more ratj 
and with how much higher pleasure, will that far 
mer hail the return of vivifying warmth, who has 
spent his winter evenings as industriously with 
his books and per as he has done the days in 
“ Delightful industry enjoyed at home,” 
than that one who has looked upon the winter ag 
merely a season of cessation from the labors of 
summer. Inactivity increases the repugnance to 
action. This is true, both in reference to mental 
and bodily exertion. Society abounds in numer- 
ous and unhappy examples of both. Those who 
have discontinued study and writing for any con- 
siderable time, well know with what mental 
struggles the mind is brought backto its former 
discipline. So it is with him, whose principal du- 
ties of the winter have been to eat, drink, and 
sleep,—he finds it necessary to summon up reso- 
lution to undertake vigorously the labors of the 
opening season. If, therefore, farmers and gar. . 
deners would wish to act in accordance with na- 
ture, if they wish to pay deference to the indica- 
tions of Providence, and if they wish to enter up- 
on every change of season, and its every duty 
with the greatest possible zest, let them imbibe 
fully the spirit of the lines at the head of this article. 
On the supposition that our readers will take our 
advice, and furnish us with the results of their read- 
ing, observations, and practice, we will throw outa 
few hints on their duties for this monthly. 
Heaith.—During tHfis and the next month be 
very careful of the stomach and the feet. » Avoid 
overloading the former, ‘and keep the latter dry, j 
cleanand warm. From misusing these portionsof | 
the body during the trying months of February 
and March, many a farmer and gardener have 
spent April and May on their beds, instead of their 
fields. in 
Books for Diary and Accounts.—If these ate} 
not already furnished, by all means obtain them] 
immediately on reading this article. “They wil®y 
not only furnish you great satisfaction, but wil} 
tend very much to insure your success and prosee 
perity. 5 
Planting.--Every farmer and gardener shoul 
fully revolve his plans, and estimate ‘the efficie 
of his means. ih 
Preparing.—Every possible preparation mi 
spring work should be made this month. =~ 
Manure.—This isthe month in which mod 
can be done in preparing manure for early crops) 
If coarse yard manure is put in large heaps, @q) 
not trod down to. exclude air, it will underg@@ | 
gradual fermentation, and be in fine condition Bt i 
corn in the hill, and for other purposes." In ® 
way all the manure in the yard may be ready’ 
spring use. If other materials are used ‘with 
dung in compost, the heap should if pe 
occasionally wet with the liquid manure. 
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all the liquid and drainings should go on the ha 
and there should be materials sufficient toa 
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Hot. Beds—Manure “for hot beds should ‘be 
from drenching rains, and turned over_seve- 

f For the beds select’a warm dry place, 
rotected from mice. Let the dung-be"18~to. 94 

Rhos deép. After it has been stirred and heated 
for two or three days, take off the sash or straw; 
cover the’surface with good soil; on this sow a- 
“poutthe last of this month, or early in March, 
cabbage, lettuce, tomato, and egg-plant. Among 
lants that may be forced are asparagus, kidney 
beans, peas, potatoes, radish, cucumbers, and rhu- 
barb or pie plant. In absence of experience, 
judgment and care will generally give success. 
‘There are various and pleasing ways of forward- 
ing vegetables. 

Pruning.—This may be done in February, but 
nearer the time of the developement of the buds is 
better. Moderate pruning is best. 

Transplanting Trees—Should the ground 
thaw this month, dig around all those trees you 
wish to remove, and on the return of frost, take 
them up with the ball of earth on them. Jf a tree 

»be removed withoutdisturbing the roots, it matters 
little at what season it is transplanted. 

Potatoes and Beans.—Those who have to buy 
seed potatoes and beans, particularly Lima _ beans, 
should be on the look-out for them. Their scar- 
city will cause them to advance in price until af- 
ter planting time. 

Live Siock.—At this time it is of ¢importance 
to begin to murse and strengthen most kinds of 
live stock: horses and oxen, to prepare them for 
the season of labor :‘cows and sheep, to enable 
them to bring forth vigorous offsprings. The same 

eis necessary for bréeding sows, and for poultry. 
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CULTURE OF SILK. 

The manufacture of silk is all that is wanting 
in this country to complete our system of domes- 
tic manufactures. It is only within a few years 
that wool and cotton factories have been exten- 
sively and permanently established. In these 
branches, particularly the latter, we have shown 
that American industry and ingenuity can rival 
European, and compete with the most successful 
manufactures of Great Britain in foreign markets. 
This result gives assurance of success in other 
branches. Numerous experiments in various 
parts of the Union have demonstrated, the suita- 
bleness of our climate to the culture of silk. A 
Washington correspondent of the Albany Argus, 
speaking of a machine exhibited by a Mr. Gay 
for reeling and manufacturing silk, justly remarks 
“that the establishment of the manufacture would 
greatly encourage the culture, and would be the 
means of furnishing a supply of the domestic ma- 
terial much sooner than it could otherwise be ex-' 
pected,” We shall have the advantage over Eng- 
land in this manufacture when it shall be once es- 
tablished ; for her climate will not permit of its 
culture. Although as with cotton, she imports 
all the raw material, the manufacture of silk has 
become one of the most important branches of her 
national industry. ‘The writer above referred to 
states, that several years since England paid in 
one year for raw silk nine millions of dollars ; 
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nad probably: much ,ncredsed. Even Frange 
whose climate permits her to culti silk on a 


large scale; imports the raw material to an_im-4thropy, 
mense.amount. This is a great field for the orem at 
fitable application of capital and ingenuity, as yet! 


untouched in this country, and in which new tri- 
umphs await the efforts of American skill.—Amer. 





AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION IN PRIMARY 
sCHOOLS.—The agricultureof Bavaria is said to 


have been improved more rapidly, in the last half 


century, than that of any other country, Scot- 
land, perhaps, excepted. Before the French re- 
volution, it was behind that of the other German 
States. The lands then mostly belonged to the re- 
ligious establishments. The cultivators merely 
lived; they did not thrive. When the lands were 
sold, they were made into small parcels, and al- 
most every man became the proprietor of the por- 
tion he cultivated, upon a long credit. The great 
impulse to improvement was given to the young 
generation, in the primary schools. In these 
were taught, both by books and examples, Acri- 
cULTURE and Garpenine. For this purpose, 
catechisms of gardening, of agriculture, of domes- 
tic economy, of forest culture, of orchard culture, 
&c. in small 12mo. volumes,with wood-cuts, were 
introduced as class books for boys,and the lilte 
on the management of silk worms, household 
economy and cookery, for the girls; and there 
was attached to every district school at least half 
an acre of land, for experimental gardening, where 
the scholars received recreation and instruction, 
in the hours of exemption from study, from the 
master, in the practice of gardening. And it was 
made an indispensable qualification in teachers, 
to be competent to give this instruction. “Since 
these schools have come into action,” says a late 
traveller, “an entirely new generation of cultiva- 
tors has arisen, and the consequence is, that ag- 
riculture in Bavaria is carried to a higher degree of 
perfection than it is any where else in the central 
states of Germany.” “The result of the whole 
of the information procured, and of the observa- 
tions made, is, that we think the inhabitants of 
Bavaria promise soon to be, if they are not already, 
the happiest people in Germany. ‘The climate 
of the country will prevent its agriculture and 
and gardening from advancing beyond a certain 
point, but to that point both will very soon be 
carried.” 

The salutary influence of agricultural and hor- 
ticultural instruction, in common schools, has not 
been confined, in Bavaria, to the improvement of 
the soil. As consequences which naturally fol- 
low the improvement of agriculture, the roads, 
bridges and other public works, have undergone 
a corresponding improvement; individual com- 
forts have been greatly multiplied, business of 
every kind has been improved, and human intel- 
lect, reanimated as it were, by the magic pen of a 
Hazzi, has burst its cerements, and become an ef- 
ficient aid in the noble work of improvement. 
The public roads are all lined with ornamental 
fruit-bearing or forest trees—and furnished with 
guide-boards, mile-stones, and seats, at intervals, 
of stones or sods, for the weary traveller. This 
novel sort of education, and the blessings which 
have flown from it, and the still greater blessings 


cot ; B ates od 5: 
wise “provisions of the gove ament,aided, and 
cfuly aided, by the aciv-and paiioi 
M. of Hazzi, the editot Of am agricul 
journal at Munich, and author of ) 


of our common schools, ‘would. 
while the twentieth would not be 
clemenigry studies which ‘have proved sot 
cial to Bavaria. “As the twig is bent, so is’ 

inclined.” 







Early impressions have an 

ly impressions should be of the rit 

as are best calculated to adyance the interests of 
the individual, and the go the public. “What 
can conduce more to these désirable ends han to 
instruct our youth in the elementary Lnowedgeat 


life, and upon their success in which must n 
rially depend their respectability, their happiness 
and their worth to society." Husbandry isa busi- 
ness in which there is always something to learn, 
even in the longest term of life. The stoner the 
study is began, the more proficiency will ities 
and the more one becomés acquainted with 
varied sources of true enjoyment, thejstronger is 
his attachment to its pursuits.— Cultivator, 
Maternal Attachment.—A c lebrated: Preacher, 
named Bucholz, who resided at Hasmark, in Hun- 
gary, had occasion to go to the village of Empe- 
ries, distant about twenty English miles from his 
own place of abode. He travelled on foot, and 





week of her pregnancy. After having been de- 
tained several days at Empefies by floods, he was 
compelled to return home without his dog, hich 


puppies. 
when, to his surprise, the slut came in bearing® 
puppy in her mouth, which shé*@arefully placed 
upon the mat where she ordfharily lay, and imme-— 
diately rushed out of the house again on the road: 
to Emperies. In the space of twenty-four hoursy. 
she went and returned four times more, on 


It is hardly necessary to state that the puppies 
were quite dead as the mother brought them inte 
the house. As the poor creature laid the last 
puppy upon the mat, she could scarcely stand for 
weariness; whined and trembled, looking upon 
her dead puppies, and after walking once or twice 
round the mat, she laid herself down beside them 
and died in a few minutes. In 24 hours the ani- 
‘mal had run about 180miles. 


The Temperance Cause.—Since 1826, more 
than 5000 temperance socteties havggbeen form- 
ed in the United States, embracing 1,000,000 of 
members, many of them’ persons of the first re-» 
spectability for character, talents and infil ‘ 
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through lifé and it is all-important thei ale i 
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the business which they are to follow through. ™ ~~ 
oe 


took with him a small terrier slut, then ih the last 


in the mean time had brought forth a litter of five. . 
He had not been in the house an hours. 


occasion bringing home a puppy in her he = 
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